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at Bowling Green 


By ALFRED LELAND CRABB 


The tale begins in the spring of 1803. 
Jacob Skiles, his wife and his three-year- 
old son are arriving at the Kentucky set- 
tlement named Bowling Green. The long, 
weary journey from Virginia is over. They 
have reached their home. 

The tale draws to a close sixty-two years 
later. Jacob Skiles’ granddaughter, Jane 
Shobe (widowed when her husband was 
killed at Fort Donelson), with her three 
year-old son, is driving to the home to 
which her husband took her as a bride. 
There she must begin life over. 


Much has happened in these six dec- 
ades. Bowling Green has grown from an 
outpost to a town of substance and cul- 
ture, though a cruel war has left both 
badly strained. 


The North Carolina and Virginia 

Scotch-Irish who settled the town were 

canny settlers and citizens. Their chief 

need was opportunity to buy and sell. 

Skiles dreamed of the day when a steamboat would land there. The steamboat 

came, largely through his efforts. The railroad followed. Hopes were bright 
This brightness was only the prelude to war. 


The war brought a sharp division through the whole section. South Kentucky 
contributed more soldiers to the Confederate than to the Union armies, but 
enough joined the Federal forces to make it a civil war indeed. The resulting 
tension is a basic part of the tale 

Along with the Skiles family, Peace at Bowling Green introduces some colorful 
characters, fictional and historical, from Bill Willie Blewett to Andrew Jackson. 
It is the story of a town passing through all the normal vicissitudes on the way 
to maturity, the story of people working to maintain their traditions yet search 
ing for new paths to add to old trails 


Jane Shobe and her son, on their way home, drive through the fading shadows 
of the old South, not through the darkness of oncoming night. When they see 
the house, a light is shining in the window. 


The book may be ordered from Tennessee Book C ompan) Nashville. List $3.75 


Published September 27 by 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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A Kentucky Story 


By Joun C. CALDWELL 


PEACE AT BOWLING GREEN. 
Leland Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 

Nashville’s Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb has gained 
national renown for his series of historical novels, 
based upon individuals and occurrences in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. “Dinner at Belmont’, “Reunion at Chatta- 
nooga” and “Home to Kentucky” are but three 
of the well known Crabb titles. 

“Peace at Bowling Green” is a story of Ken- 
tucky, its people and its growth, covering over a 
half century culminating in the peace that came 
to a shattered land after the end of the Civii 
War. 

The story begins in 1803 when Jacob Skiles, 
his wife and son arrived near Bowling Green after 
a long journey from Virginia. An old friend, 
rough and ready Bill Willie Blewett, had gone 
on to Kentucky months before, to find land and 
build a suitable home for the Skiles. The land 
had been well selected, the home well built and 
the Skiles settled down to carve out their dynasty 
in the Kentucky hills. 

As the days and years pass, other early families 
are woven into Dr. Crabb’s story with an expert 
touch. There are good men and bad among 
the settlers around Bowling Green. There are 
men who seek only personal glory, others like 
Jacob Skiles, who seek also to develop the area, to 
leave something worthwhile behind when they 
die. 

Dr. Crabb has a rare talent in his ability to 
follow the Skiles, the Griders, the Covingtons 
from generation to generation, to make of each 
individual a living character. The reader becomes 
acquainted with three generations of Bowling 
Green families and with the heart breaks and 
triumphs which was the lot of each family. In 
the early days of the century life was hard, filled 
with toil from sun-up to dark. There were minor 
jealousies and friction, business rivalries. And 
Dr. Crabb has made one of these rivalries a symbol 
for his whole story. 

When Jacob Skiles arrived, he found that the 
ownership of part of his land was in dispute 


By Alfred 


Elvis Grider, arrogant and ambitious, also claimed 
a choice area of woodland. The matter of title 
was laid before frontier Judge Drake. But dur- 
ing his lifetime the judge made no decision, 
philosophizing that sometimes no decision is best 
for all. The final decision on the land is not made 
until the third generation, until the Civil War 
has shattered the peace at Bowling Green. And 
then the decision is one which helps in bringing 
real peace back to a people bitterly divided by the 
war. The disputed land becomes a park for all 
the people, those who fought for the South, those 
whose loyalties remained with the Union. Real 
peace comes to Bowling Green, actually and 
symbolically, when the matter of the disputed 
land is settled. 

But in the more than half century before the 
Skiles and Grider dispute is settled, much hap- 
pens in and around Bowling Green. Through Dr. 
Crabb’s talented pen the reader sees the change 
from frontier to solid and permanent settlement. 
With the metamorphosis there are inevitable grow- 
ing pains, differences of opinion, in business and 
politics. Through the activities of Jacob Skiles 
and others, we see the growth of community spirit 
through the beginnings of County Court Day. 
New churches and new preachers come, banks are 
established. The reader has an unusual sense of 
being a part of Bowling Green’s change, of shar- 
ing in rivalries, the religion and the politics of a 
virile people. 

The Civil War comes to Bowling Green with 
rude impact and Dr. Crabb is at his best as he 


describes the feelings of friends and families split 
The town is first 
occupied by the Confederate Army but not for 
long. The Federals come and soon after the 
people of Bowling Green read their first casualty 
lists. 


over the issue of secession. 


There are many excellent character portrayals 
in “Peace at Bowling Green”. Perhaps there is 
no more beautifully etched character than that of 
sill Willie Blewett, Jacob Skiles’ loyal jack-of- 
all-trades. Bill Willie typifies the true frontier 
spirit. He got in trouble but he was always loyal. 





He was able to do everything from building houses 
to farming. When problems could not quite be 
solved within the law, Bill Willie managed the 


solution just outside the law. And when the 


story ends, Bill Willie Blewett alone of the early 
caste of characters is still alive. 

“Peace at Bowling Green” is in this reviewer's 
opinion, Dr. Crabb’s best. Historically authentic, 
beautifully written throughout, it is a story that 
should be enjoyed by readers in every section of 
the land. But especially should it be read by those 
of us who are here, happy and prospering, because 
of the men like Jacob Skiles who braved the un- 
known to settle a new land. 


5° . . 
The Five Greatest Senators 
The United States Senate decided to select 

within the next ten years the five greatest 
members and hang medallions of them in the 
reception room outside the Senate Chamber. Se- 
lections can be made only among those not now 
living and the only one selection can be made 
every two years. 

This resolution we predict will stir up con- 
siderable interest and possibly some acrimonious 
debate. It is never possible to define the word 
“great” for there are almost as many definitions 
as there are persons who use the term. Naturally 
each Party will want to make selections from their 
own numbers Members of each faction, of 
which there are many in both parties, will select 
the names of Senators in accordance with their 
point of view. 

We ask our readers to send us their selections. 
This is not easy. There has been a large num- 
ber who have represented the various states in 
the United States Senate. Actually, however, not 
many are remembered as outstanding leaders. 
Among some of the names who certainly will be 
considered are: John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
Andrew Johr Richard Henry Lee, Elbridge 
Jerry, Sam Houston, Jefferson Davis, Oscar 
Underwood, John Sharpe Williams, William E. 
Borah, Robert A. Taft, Robert M. LaFollette, 
Thomas Hart Cordell Hull, Arthur 
Vandenberg, Pat Harrison, Joseph T. Robinson 


and many, many others 


Benton, 
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Remember Senators now serving are not in- 
cluded—not even former Senators if they are liv- 
ing. 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 
By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


The twelve greatest non-French works of fiction 
written between 1850 and 1950 have been select- 
ed by sixteen of France’s foremost intellectuals, 
and these twelve titles will be published in special 
editions by France’s state press. Charles Dickens’ 
“Great Expectations” and Leo Tolstoy’s “War 
and Peace” tied for first place; runners-up were 
Thomas Hardy’s “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” 
Feodor Dostoevsky’s ‘“The Brothers Karamazov,” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet Letter,” 
Knut Hamsun’s “Hunger,” Franz Kafka’s Meta- 
morphosis,” Jens Peter Jacobsen’s “Niels Lyhne,” 
Katherine Mansfield’s “Garden Party,” Ernest 
Hemingway's ‘‘A Farewell to Arms,” Anton 
Chekhov’s “Short Stories,” and Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Kim.” .. . 

Pocket Books revealed recently the latest figures 
on the sale of paper-bound editions of Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner's books. Total sales exceed sixty 
million copies, and thirty-six of the individual 
titles by Mr. G. have sold over one million copies 
each. Of the sixteen best selling fiction titles in 


PB’s history no fewer than half are Erle Stanley 


Mr. Gardner, who also writes 
under the names of A. A. Fair, Carleton Ken- 
drake, Charles J. Kenny, is the subject of a biog- 
raphy by Alva Johnston titled “The Case of Erle 
Stanley Gardner” (Morrow, 1947). Fans of Mr. 


Gardner mysteries 


Gardner will enjoy this “close-up” of the man 
who writes of the cases of the careless kitten, 
drowsy mosquito, buried clock, musical cow, fan- 
dancer’s horse 

In the fifty-one years since the first Zane Grey 
novel, Betty Anne, was published a total of 27,- 
818,069 copies of his books have been sold by 
Harper and four reprint publishers. Zane Grey 
died in 1939; but every year since then Harper, 
delving into an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
manuscripts, has brought out one or more new 
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titles from Grey’s prolific pen. Harper still has 
on hand enough untapped material to continue its 
present one-a-year Zane Grey program for several 
more years. . 

Spur Awards for excellence in the writing of 
Westerns are given annually by the Western 
Writers of America. This year’s awards were 
announced recently. The best western novel 
award went to “The Violent Land” by Wayne 
D. Overholser (Macmillan); best western his- 
torical novel award, “Journey by the River” by 
John Prescott (Random House); best western 
nonfiction book award, “Bent’s Fort” by David 
Lavender (Doubleday); best western jouvenile 
novel award, “Young Hero of the Range” by 
Stephen Payne (Lantern Press); best western 
short story award, “Blood on the Sun” by Thomas 
Thompson published in the American Magazine. 
Nelson C. Nye who writes for Hoofs and Horns 
received the Spur Award for excellence in the re- 
viewing of Westerns. . . 





Ben Ames Wiliams 


Southerner Who Didn't 
Write About the South 


By Tit~Man L. MARTIN 


It is a good omen, it seems to me, that 
Southerners are not only writing more books than 
people of any other section, as once remarked by 
John Faulkner, a Mississippi novelist and younger 
brother of William-the Prizewinner, but they al 
so read more. My discoveries in the last month 
or so of the number of Mississippians, for in 
stance, who are compiling interesting studies on 
local authors have come with a shock of pleasure 
Despite the amazing amount of work done by 
such competent people as Dr. David J. Harkness 
research librarian of the University of Tennessee, 
and others, to inventory and classify the Southern 
literature, the work in this field is far from “ex- 
hausted” yet, as Mr. Joseph C. Bristow of Arling- 
ton, Virginia expressed it in his letter published in 
the June issue of the SourHerRN Opserver. On 
the contrary, the surface has hardly been 
scratched. To further this, as I feel, very necessary 
work, I am myself compiling an encyclopedic work 


on Mississippi literature, the card-file for which 
already takes up eight standard drawers. Many of 
the perhaps over a thousand authors have never 
been considered in recent articles on Southern 
writers. Some are, of course, what we term “mi- 
nor” writers ; others in their own day were praised 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Bristow’s statement that we should “pick 
a particular writer and give him a full-length 
treatment” is hint enough, and happens to coincide 
with what I have been meaning for some time to 
do. 

Critics—notably Dr. Morris Fishwick in his 
recent article for Saturday Review—make the 
statement that Southern writers are morbidly pre- 
occupied with the South’s past. One Southerner, 
a prolific one at that, who never wrote about the 
South so far as I have determined, was Ben Ames 
Williams. 

Mr. Williams was born in Macon, Mississippi 
in 1889 and died suddenly of a heart attack on 
February 4, 1953 while playing the ancient Scot- 
tish game of curling on the country club rink at 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Mr. Williams grad- 
uated from Dartsmouth and in 1910 became a re- 
porter on the Boston American. Soon after- 
wards he began writing short stories, turning out 
(Let that 
be a warning to young hopefuls!) His published 
stories total over 400 and, of his 40-odd_ books, 
many rode the best-seller lists for months. But. 


84 of them before making his first sale 


But, I have vet to discover a single story of 
Mr. Williams’—or novel—dealing exclusively 
with the South, unless you so classify House Di- 
vided and its sequel The Unconquered. Certainly, 
not one story is concerned with Mississippi, the 
author’s place of birth. Which is no argument 
at all against Mr. Williams or his works, but it 
does present one instance of many possible ones 
in proof that Southerners are not exclusively pre- 
occupied with themselves and their own section 

A partial list of Mr. Williams’ works appear be- 
low in alphabetical order : 


2 


All the Brothers Were Valiant (N: Y.: 1919; 
Avon #215), a novel of the sea all about muti- 
nies, typhoons, sea monsters, buried treasures, and 





feuds between brothers. Mr. Williams remarked 


that the story was contrived—that it came directly 
“out of a glance through Polti’s Thirty-Six Dra- 
matic Situations.’”” The Technicolor movie, star- 
ring Robert Taylor, Stewart Granger, and Ann 
Blyth, was released in 1953. 

Amateurs at War: The American Soldier in 
Action; ed. by B. A. Williams (Houghton, 1943), 
a collection of first-hand accounts of actual com- 
batants in various wars in which the United 
States has been engaged. It constitutes something 
of a military ry of the United States, and is 
libraries. 

Audacity (N. Y.: 1924). 
known. 


so classified by 


A novel, nature un- 


Black Pawl (Dutton, 1922), a tragic novel sug 
gestive of the old Greek dramas. 

Come Spring (Houghton, 1940), a novel of 
Mima Robbins 


in the little town of Union, Maine, during the 


and Joel Adams, common peopl 


American Revolution, and of their struggle for 
love, marriage and home in those difficult times 

Crucible: A Novel of Suspense (Houghton, 
1937; Popular Library #113), a mystery and 
detective story about Ellen and Arthur Gentry, 
who had lived a gracious and orderly life together 
almost thirty years, raising three children, when 
police came to the house charging Arthur with 
murder. The novel pinpoints the horror a man 
feels when accused of a crime he did not commit, 
and doomed by his own family’s testimony 

Death on Scurvey Street (Dutton, 1929; Pop- 
ular Library #194), a detective novel about 
Molly Bell, who waited to keep a tryst with her 
lover in a darkened house on Scurvey Street, but 
who met with a horrible death. A murdered 
gangster turns out to be the mysterious owner of 
a crusading newspaper which kept the city in 
turmoil 

The Dreadful Night (N. Y. 1928) 


Library 


Popular 
+155), a mystery novel about two 
women, alone on an island during a stormy night, 
who ran in with a maniacal killer. 

An End to Mirth (N. Y. 1931). A novel 
nature unknown 


Evered; the Story of the Famous Red Bull 
(Dutton, 1921; Bantam #870), a character study 
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of a man who followed his own passions and who 
had to have his own way in everything, but whose 
possessive love for a woman headed him into ruin. 


Fraternity Village (Houghton, 1949), a collec- 
tion of short stories previously published in Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier’s and Country Gentle- 
man. Contents: Another Man’s Poison; Mine 
Enemy's Dog; Old Tantrybogus; The Ax; The 
Piano; Horse Sense; Shoemaker’s Wife; Eftest- 
Way; Seat of Violence; Laughingstock; Chet 
McAusland of Fraternity ; Sunrise Side; Fiddling 
Fool; Lazy-Bones; My Grandmother’s Leg; and 
Road Discontinued. As the title of the volume 
indicates, settings are Fraternity, Maine. “The 
Piano,” about a poor farmer on a rock-bound 
Maine farm, whose wife had always longed for a 
piano but never had one, was produced as a TV 
show on the Kelvinator “Danger” program April 
26, 1955, starring Jinx Falkenburg. 

The Great Accident (N. Y. 1920). 
nature unknown. 


A novel 


Great Oaks (Houghton, 1930; reissue 1951), 
a novel set among the buccaneers and Cavaliers 
on a beautiful island off the Georgia coast, near 
Savannah, stressing the potency of place and the 
impotence of man. The time span covers a period 
of three hundred years 

The Happy End 


Re y»berts - 


foreword by Kenneth 
illus. by Churchill Ettinger (Derrydale 
Press, 1939), a collection of stories on hunting 
and fishing, published in a limited edition of 1250 
numbered copies. Contents: The Happy Road; 
Cash in Hand; Bob White; Fog 
Blew Over the Mountain; Ways That are Dark; 
The Old Men's Pool; The Eftest Way; and 
Rendezvous 


The Centaurs; 


Usually classified as short stories, 
these do not follow the short story formula at 
all, but are rather formless nature articles. 

Honeyflow (N. Y. 1932), a character portrait 
f a woman who used her beauty to purchase a 
career for herself, but found that when she wanted 
to hold the man she loved with it, it had depreciat- 
ed in value. 

Hostile Valley (Dutton, 1934), a novel, nature 
unknown 


House Divided (Houghton, 1947), a monumen- 
tal novel of 1514 pages published in a limited 2- 
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a 


volume edition and also in a one-volume trade 
edition, giving a picture of a Virginia family 
loyal to the Confederacy, who discovered they 
were related to Abraham Lincoln. Abraham Lin- 
coln and General James Longstreet are central 
characters in this novel, which many readers class 
with Gone with the Wind. By September of 1954, 
it had sold over 550,000 copies, well ahead of 
Gone with the Wind’s 450,000, 20,000 more than 
Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse and 150,000 
more than Ross Lockridge’s Raintree County. 

Immortal Longings (N. Y. 1927). 
unknown. 


Nature 


It’s a Free Country (Houghton, 1945; Sun Dial 
reprint; Popular Library #308), a novel about 
two young and irresponsible teen-agers, Eddie 
and Lena, and how one moment of unrestrained 
passion doomed their happiness for the rest of 
their lives. The climax of retribution came when 
Leonora, their daughter, the fruit of their in- 
discretion, herself defies respectability and winds 
up pregnant by a youngster who is just “playing 
around.” It is an oft-told tale, still very much 
true. 

Lady in Peril (Popular Library #164), a 
mystery novel of a disappearance and intrigue 
which ended in blackmail and murder. 

Leave Her to Heaven (Houghton, 1944; Sun 
Dial reprint; Bantam #A771), a novel about 
Ruth Harland, a neurotic woman whose jealousy 
of her husband Richard and his first wife, her 
foster sister Ellen, all but destroyed everyone 
about her. It was made into a successful Techni- 
color movie in the early 1940's, starring Gene 
Tierney, Cornel Wilde, and Jeanne Crain, a pic- 
ture which was enjoying a popular revival in 
1954. 

Miching Mallecho, about the two sides of a man, 
the one known to himself and the other which 
he presents to the world; and about a woman's 
uncounted aspects. 

Mischief (N. Y. 1933), a novel, nature un- 
known. 

Money Musk (N. Y. 1932), (Popular Library 
+ 7), a detective novel. 


Once Aboard the Whaler (London: Lehman, 





1939), British title of the novel, The Strumpet 
Sea (q. vs. 

Owen Glen (Houghton, 1950), a novel about a 
boy and a Welsh mining family in a southern 
Ohio town in the 1890’s. 

Pascal's Mill (Dutton, 1933), a novel, nature 
unknown 

Pirate’s Purchase (N. Y. 1931), a novel, nature 
unknown, probably a sea story. 

The Rational Hind (Dutton, 1925), a novel, 
nature unknown. 


Sangsue 1923, a novel, nature unknown. 

The Sea Bride (N. Y. 1919), a novel about 
whaling. 

The Silver Forest (N. Y. 1926; Popular Li- 
brary #215), a detective story about a group of 
seven men snowbound in a woods camp, whom the 
enforced intimacy drove mad, to the extent that 
there was a murder spree. 

Splendor (Houghton, 1927), a long and frank 
novel about a Boston newspaperman and _ his 
family over a period of fifty years, which Mr. 
Williams himself said “attempts to suggest the 
glamor and beauty in the life of an ordinary man”’ 

-doubtless somewhat autobiographical. 

Strange Woman (Houghton, 1941; Bantam 
Giant #+A847), a novel of Bangor, Maine, from 
1812 through the Civil War, providing a character 
portrait of Jenny Hagar, whom everybody thought 
a model of morality, but whose secret life was 
strewn with the broken souls of men. 

Strumpet Sea (Houghton, 1938; Popular 
Library #371), the story of a Nantucket whaling 
ship in the South Seas. The central characters 
are a missionary, his wife, and two youths from 
new Bedford, and it gives a good picture of 
Polynesian life. The novel was published in Eng- 
land under the title Once Aboard the Whaler 
(Because the Britishers would confuse a strumpet 
with a crumpet ?) 

Thread of Scarlet (Houghton, 1939), a novel 
of Nantucket, Rhode Island, in the War of 1812, 
famous especially for its depiction of a sea battle 
between a British frigate and an American 
privateer. According to Dr. David Harkness, the 
Battle of New Orleans figures in the story. 
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Thrifty Stock, and Other Stories (Dutton, 
1923), a collection of short stories. Contents: 
Thrifty Stock; They Grind Exceeding Small; 
Old Tantrybogus; One Crowded Hour; Mine 
Enemy's Dog; “Jeshrun Waxed Fat”; Epitome; 
A Dream; His Honor ; The Coward; Not a Drum 
Was Heard ; The Man Who Looked Like Edison ; 
Success ; Sheener ; The Field of Honor; The Un- 
conquered ; and The Right Whale’s Flukes. “One 
Crowded Hour” was reprinted in Contemporary 
Short Stories, ed. by Gordon Hall Gerould and 
Charles Bayley, Jr. (1927). “The Right Whale’s 
Flukes” was reprinted in The Bellman Book of 
Fiction, 1906-1919, compiled and ed. by William 
Crowell Edgar (Minn.: 1921). “Sheener” ap- 
pears in Best Short Stories of 1920, and the 
Yearbook of the American Short Story, ed. by 
Edward Joseph Harrington O’Brien (Boston: 
Houghton, 1921); and also in Short Stories of 
Today, ed. by Bertha Evans Ward (1928). The 
classic short story, ““The Grind Exceeding Small,” 
perhaps the author’s best individual piece of fiction, 
won an ©. Henry Award and appears in O. 
Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories, 1919; 
edited and with an introduction by Mississippian 
Blanche Colton Williams (Doubleday, 1920), and 
also in Best American Short Stories, 1919-1924, 
ed. by Miss Williams (Doubleday, 1926). It was 
reprinted in Short Stories, ed. by Henry C. 
Schweikert (enl. ed., 1938). 

Time of Peace; September 26, 1930-December 
7, 1941 (Houghton, 1942), a novel set in Boston, 
about a father and son and their close relationship 
following the mother’s death. 

Touchstone (N. Y. 1930), novel, nature un- 
known. 


The Unconquered (Houghton, 1953; Toronto: 
Allen, 1953), a sequel to House Divided. Mr. 
Williams, a grandnephew of James Longstreet, 
one of the novel's main characters, had spent over 
ten years in research and writing. He accumu- 
lated such a body of material that, even though 
House Divided was 1514 pages long, he had never- 
theless cut his story short. The Unconquered 
carries the Dewain family of Virginia on through 
the Reconstruction period. The main figures 
are General Longstreet and Major Currain, and 


the setting is largely New Orleans. 


The Whaler (N. Y.: 1924), a novel about 
whaling. 

Mr. Williams edited A Diary from Dixie, by 
Mary Boykin M. Chestnut (Houghton, 1949), a 
book which has gone through many editions, edited 
by many editors. It is my understanding that it 
was first published in 1905 by Appleton, edited 
by Isabella D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avery, 
though this information might not be accurate. 
Albert L. McCorrison’s Letters from Fraternity, 
with an introduction by Mr. Williams, was pub- 
lished by Dutton in 1931. Mr. Williams’ Collier's 
short, short “Owner Absent,” preceded by “The 
Genesis of a Short Short Story,” which tells how 
the idea came to him, describes its gestation and 
shows how he finally developed the tale, appears 
on pages 63 to 75 of Writing the Short Short 
Story, ed. by Sylvia E. Kammerman (The Writer, 
1942; rev. ed., 1946). 


The short story “Dry-Eye” appears in Rejec- 
tions of 1927, ed. by C. H. Baker (1928). 
Mr. Williams wrote an “Introduction” to the 
Kenneth Roberts Reader (Doubleday, 1925, 
1945). The short story “The Nurse” won an O. 
Henry Award and appears in O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1926, with introduction by 
Blanche Colton Williams (Garden City, N. Y.; 
Doubleday, 1927). “Protect-Your-Men,” a short 
story, appears in C'est la Guerre, ed. by J. G. 
Dunton (1927). Another story, “Solitude,” 
appears in Creating the Short Story: a Sym- 
posium, with an introduction by Henry Good- 
man (Harcourt, 1929). “Thanksgiving Snow- 
Shoes” may be found in Thanksgiving Day 
in Modern Story, ed. by Maud VanBuren and 
Katherine Isabel Bemis (N. Y. 1928). “A Use 
for Clods” appears in the textbook, Short 
Stories for Class Reading, ed. by Ralph P. Boas 
and Barbara M. Hahn (Holt 1925). 


Other stories, which I have not yet investigated, 
appear in Modern American Short Stories, ed. 
by Thomas R. Cook (Scribner, 1939) and Where 
the Redbird Flies: Stories from the Southeastern 
States, compiled by Wilhelmina Harper, illustrat- 
ed by George Avison (Our States in Story ser., 
Dutton, 1946). 
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And now for biographical material. The 
Associated Press dispatch dated February 5, 1953, 
the day following Mr. Williams’ death, is a long 
and rather full treatment—about nine column- 
inches, giving a partial list of the novels and a 
summary of Mr. Williams’ life. Also, an A. P 
dispatch dated February 10, 1953, reveals that 
he left an estate valued at approximately $300,000, 
to be divided among his children, Mrs. Penelope 
Ann Wardwell of Beaufort, N. C., Roger C. Wil- 
liams of Portland, Maine, and Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, Jr., then of Boston. Mrs. Wardwell was 
to receive her father’s valuable collection of fire- 
arms. The author’s mother receives $200. a 
month for life, and the rest of the money went 
to Mr. Williams’ widow, Florence. 

There is considerable discussion of Mr. Wil- 
liams in C. C. Baldwin’s The Men Who Make 
Our Novels. George F. Scheer’s “Defeat in the 
Southland,” in the August 29, 1953 edition of 
Saturday Review, pages 20-21, is an essay review 
of The Unconquered, but contains also a rather 
detailed study of Mr. Williams’ works up until 
his death. “Interview with Ben Ames Williams: 
He Tells Why ‘Formula’ Short-story Writers 
Wear Out,” in Robert Van Gelder’s Writers and 
Writing (Scribner, 1946), pages 339-342, gives 


—[—S>S——— 


the gist of Mr. Van Gelder’s interview with Mr. 
Williams on February 14, 1943. Pages 458-460 
of Harry Redcay Warfel’s American Novelists 
of Today (American Book, 1951) contains a biog- 
raphy and portrait. “Favorite Authors of the 
Fall, Speaking for Themselves,” in the New York 
Herald Tribune “Book Review” (October 8, 
1950), page 9, is an autobiographical sketch of 
Mr. Williams, with portrait. The March, 1953 
issue of American Magazine carried a brief bi- 
ography, and so did the Saturday Evening Post 
issues of October 18, 1924; January 28, 1933; 
and April 1, 1933. There is a long autobiograph- 
ical sketch by Mr. Williams, I believe, in Kunitz 
and Haycraft’s American Authors (H. W. Wil- 
son). Page 62 of Writing the Short Short Story, 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman (The Writer, 1942; 
rev. ed., 1946) has a thumbnail biography. And 
of course, the larger encyclopedias all carry 
biographies of him, and the various reviews have 
countless articles, too many to list here. 

Ben Ames Williams, Jr. is author of “Mr. 
Secretary’ (Macmillan, 1940), a biography, in 
autobiographical form, of Edwin McMasters Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War under Lincoln and John- 
son, pages 505-507 of which contain bibliographic 
references. 





Literary New England 


VERMONT 


Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Green Mountain State got its name from 
the French meaning “green mountain” and has 
produced a verdant literature about its beautiful 
mountains and valleys. The only New England 
state without a seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), Vermont was the first 
state after the original thirteen to join the Union. 
Samuel Champlain, in 1609, was the first white 
man to see the state. Louise Hall Tharp has 
written “Champlain: Northwest Voyager” and 
Frederic F. Van de Water, who lives on a farm 
in West Dummerston, wrote “Lake Champlain 
and Lake George” in the Lakes of America Series. 
Mr. Van de Water has made the history of Ver- 
mont his special province. His novels and essays 


picture with sympathetic accuracy the people and 
landscape of the Green Mountain State. “A Home 
in the Country,” “We’re Still in the Country,” 
“The Circling Year,” “Fathers Are Funny” and 
“Members of the Family” are delightful pictures 
of his Vermont farm life. “Mrs. Applegate's 
Affair” and “The Sooner To Sleep” are novels 
with a Vermont village setting. “Reluctant 
Rebel” is an historical romance about the land 
grants in Vermont that culminates in the capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys in May, 1775. The sequel 
“Catch a Falling Star,” is also about Vermonters 
in the Revoluntionary War. Daniel P. Thompson, 
the first Vermont novelist of note, wrote the his- 
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torical novel “The Green Mountain Boys” about 
Ethan Allen and also the one about the Battle 
of Bennington titled “The Rangers ; or The Tory’s 
Daughter.” Clifford Lindsey Alderman wrote 
the recent novel of Ethan Allen titled “The Arch 
of Stars." Stewart Holbrook is the author of 
the juvenile biography ‘‘America’s Ethan Allen” 
and Gertrude Hecker Winders has written “Ethan 
Allen: Green Mountain Boy” for children. John 
Pell has written a recent adult biography titled 
“Ethan Allen” about this hero of the American 
Revolution who is honored with Ethan Allen Day 
celebrations at Fort Ticonderoga each May 9. 
New England's Poet Laureate is eighty-year-old 
Robert Frost. The ruddy, white-thatched Dean 
of American Poets lives on a farm at Ripton, 
where he has birches at the end of a rock-heaved 
field—rural symbols which he has used again and 
again in his poems to express his love of the 
land and his lyric humanism. Frost, who personi- 
fies to a world-wide audience the rugged virtues 
of Vermont, was a co-founder of the Breadloaf 
School of English at Middlebury College and has 
been an annual lecturer there since 1920. He 
has won the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry four times 
and his latest volumes are titled “A Witness 
Tree,” “Steeple Bush,” “A Masque of Reason” 
He is called “The 
Voice of New England” today. 


and “A Masque of Mercy.” 
Louis Unter- 
meyer has edited a volume of Frost's verse titled 
“Come In and Other Poems” with beautiful illus- 
trations by John O’Hara Cosgrove II. Frances 
Frost (no relation) was born in St. Albans and 
She attended Middlebury Col- 
lege and was graduated from the University of 


lives there today 


Vermont in Burlington, where she later was in- 
structor in creative poetry. Her writings de- 
scribe the beauty of New England scenery. Her 
prose has a lyric quality and a homely robustness 
of humor. She writes of people on farms or in 
small villages. Her novels titled “Innocent Sum- 
mer,” “Yoke of Stars,” “Kate Trimingham,” and 
“Village of Glass” have Vermont settings. She 
has written books of verse titled “Hemlock Wall,” 
“Blue Harvest,”” and ““Woman of the Earth” and 
juveniles titled “The Cat That Went To College,” 
“Maple Sugar for Windy Foot,” “Windy Foot 
at the County Fair,” “Then Came Timothy,” 
and “Little Fox.” 
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Dorotuy CANFIELD FisHeER, First Lady of Ver- 
mont Letters and daughter of Vermont pioneers 
who have paid taxes since 1760, lives on a re- 
modeled Canfield farm near Arlington. There 
she and her husband have farmed and lived simply 
as friends and neighbors of the rural New Eng- 
landers who, with university teachers and her 
beloved French, have shared the spotlight in her 
novels. Mrs. Fisher, who is seventy-six, holds 
honorary Doctor of Literature degrees from the 
University of Vermont, Middlebury College, and 
other institutions. For years she served on the 
selection committee of the Book-of-the-Month- 
Club, going down to New York for the monthly 
meetings of the board. She served on the Ver- 
mont Board of Education for two years and wrote 
a novel about a Vermont rural academy titled 
“Seasoned Timber.” “Hillsboro People” deals 
with Vermont villagers and “Four-Square” is 
another book of short stories of Vermont people. 
\mong her novels are “The Deepening Stream,” 
“The Bent Twig,” “Rough-Hewn,” “Raw Ma- 
terial,” “Her Son’s Wife,” and “Bonfire.” “Un- 
derstood Betsy” is laid on a Vermont farm and 
Mrs. Fisher has written a play titled “Tourists 
Accommodated” with a Vermont setting. Her 
latest book is “Vermont Tradition: The Bi- 


ography of an Outlook on Life,” which sums up 
her views on “What Vermont Means To Me” 
and also her conception of the American ideal 


of “the democratic spirit the mighty hope 
that human beings are capable of uniting to help 
each other live.” According to one critic, this 
book is “‘as sweet and rich with the special flavor 
of Vermont as maple sugar, as colorful and heart- 
warming as a hillside there in early October.” 
The history of Vermont has fascinated many 
writers. Marguerite Allis wrote “Not Without 
Peril,” an historical novel of the setting of Ver- 
mont, based upon the life of Jemima Sartwell, 
courageous pioneer matriarch. This lady, one 
of the first settlers in the state, is buried in 
Vernon. Her epitaph states that she “passed 
through more vicissitudes and endured more hard- 
ships than any of her contemporaries. No more 
can Savage Foes annoy, nor aught her wide- 


spread fame destroy.” The St. Francis Raid by 
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Rogers’ Rangers in the rugged mountain area of 
northern Vermont was immortalized by Kenneth 
Roberts in his historical novel “Northwest Pas- 
sage,” which was made into a Technicolor motion 
picture with Spencer Tracy in the role of Major 
Robert Rogers. “The Tamarack Tree” by How- 
ard Breslin is laid in Stratton in 1840 and has 
Daniel Webster speaking for the Whigs at the 
huge political convention held there. Herbert 
Ravenel Sass wrote “Affair at St. Albans” about 
the famous bank raid by Confederates in October, 
1864 in this town in the Green Mountain foot- 
hills near Lake Champlain and fifteen miles from 
the Canadian border. This was the most northerly 
engagement of the Civil War. 
made into a Technicolor motion picture titled 
“The Raid” starring Van Heflin and is included 
in “New Confederate Short Stories” edited by 
Katharine M. Jones. 

Frederic F. Van de Water has written “Re- 
luctant Republic,” a narrative of Vermont, the 
most independent of all the original colonies, and 
its stormy days of settlement. It is full of anec- 
dotes and drama. John L. Heaton wrote “The 
Story of Vermont” and Earle W. Newton is the 
author of “The Vermont Story” with its beautiful 
“Vermont Heritage: A _ Picture 


The story was 


illustrations. 
Story” is by Barrows Mussey and “Vermont 
Beautiful” is one of the Wallace Nutting books 
with many lovely photographs. “Let Me Show 
You Vermont” and “Winter in Vermont” are 
both by Charles E. Crane. Ralph Nading Hill of 
Burlington has written “The Winooski: Heart- 
way of Vermont” in the Rivers of America Series. 
Mr. Hill has also written a history titled “Con- 
trary Country.” “The Friendly Mountains” edit- 
ed by Roderick Peattie deals with the Green 
Mountains and is a volume in the American 
Mountain Series. A recent book is “The Green 
Mountains of Vermont” by W. Storrs Lee, who 
also wrote “Town Father—A Biography of Ga- 
maliel Painter,” the founder of Middlebury Col- 
lege. 
3 

Loutse Anprews Kent lives at Kent's Corner 
in Calais, which has been the background for 
much of her writing. She has written three novels 
about a Vermont housewife named Mrs. Apple- 


yard; they are “Mrs. Appleyard’s Year,” “Coun- 
try Mouse,” and “With Kitchen Privileges.” She 
is the author of “Village Greens of New England” 
and of a cookbook titled “Mrs. Appleyard’s 
Kitchen.” Anne Miller Downes has written the 
novel “So Stands the Rock” about a beautiful, 
practical woman as firm as the granite founda- 
tion of her native Vermont. “Heartwood” is a 


Vermont story about a mountain boy whose entire 


life is shaped by his knowledge and love of woods 
and forests. Mildred Walker has written two 
novels with a Vermont setting. “The Quarry” 
is laid wn a farm from the days just before the 
Civil War on to the beginning of World War I. 
“The Southwest Corner” is about a Vermont 
woman und her ancestral farm and was made into 
a Broadway plan starring Eva Le Gallienne. “Go 
Down to Glory” is the pocket reprint title of 
“This Bright Summer” by Richard Warren 
Hatch, a novel of the Vermont hill country. 
“Summer in Vermont” by Rebecca Marsh is 
about summer theatre in a conservative mountain 
town. Gerald Warner Brace has written two 
Vermont novels decorated with beautiful land- 
scape pictures—“The Wayward Pilgrims” and 
“Light on a Mountain.” 

Elliott Merrick taught English at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and wrote “From This Hill Look 
Down,” a collection of sketches and stories of 
Vermont. His “Green Mountain Farm” recounts 
eight years in the life of the Merrick family in 
carving out their way of life on a Vermont farm. 
“Ever the Winds Blow,” his first novel, deals 
with life on a farm in this state. Frances Park- 
inson Keyes lived in Vermont for a period and 
wrote “The Career of David Noble,” “The Safe 
Bridge,” and “Lady Blanche Farm,” all novels 
with settings in the state. William Hazlett Up- 
son of Middlebury, author of the popular Alexan- 
der Botts novels, wrote a musical comedy titled 
“Middlebury Parade.” 
Botts was portrayed by Joe E. Brown in the 


His humorous character 


movie version of “Earthworm Tractors.” R. L. 
Duffus, who was born in Waterbury, wrote 
“Roads Going South,” a novel with autobiograph- 
ical overtones. Sinclair Lewis’s “It Can’t Happen 
Here” is about a Vermont author and was made 
into a play. “The Woodcarver of "Lympus” by 
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Mary Waller is a novel laid in Bethel and “Hes- 
ter of the Grants” by Theodora Peck has a set- 
ting in early Bennington. “The Lone Winter” 
by Anne Bosworth deals with a winter which the 
author spent alone on her South Woodstock farm. 
“The Beloved Community” by Zephine Hum- 
phrey contains essays and stories about a small 
Vermont village. “High Harvest” by Elizabeth 
Lowe is about a fifteen-year-old girl’s love for 
her Vermont mountain farm. “The Greater 
Glory” by William Dudley Pelley is another novel 
with a Vermont locale. 

Walter Hard was born in Manchester and 
operates the Johnny Appleseed Bookshop there. 
He is a fifth generation Vermonter and has writ- 
ten volumes of free verse with the characteristic 
rhythm of Vermont speech titled “Some Ver- 
monters,” “A Mountain Township,” “Vermont 
Salt and Vintage,” “Vermont Valley, and 
“Walter Hard’s Vermont.” His latest book, “A 
Matter of Fifty Houses,” contains humorous 
sketches in verse of the quiet, dry wit of New 
England. He is the author of “The Connecti- 
cut” in the River of America Series and of one 
novel titled “This Is Kate.” With his wife, 
Margaret Hard, he wrote “This Is Vermont.” 
His son, Walter Hard, Jr., is editor of the state 
magazine, “Vermont Life,” beautifully illustrated 
with photographs and published quarterly in Mont- 
pelier. Arthur W. Peach is editor of “Vermont 
History,” the quarterly of the Vermont Historical 
Society in Montpelier. 

Keith Jennison, another fifth-generation Ver- 
monter, is the author of “Vermont Is Where You 
Find It” and the recent “Green Mountains and 
Rock Ribs,” the latter a collection of photographs 
of Vermont chosen by the author, with a humor- 
ous text. Barns and Covered 
Bridges” is a book by Eric Sloane and “Covered 
Bridges” by Herbert Wheaton Congdon is an 
account of the building, history, and use of the 


“American 


covered bridges in Vermont, with many photo- 
graphs. Mr. Congdon has also written a volume 
titled “Old Vermont Houses.” The Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers have their home and their annual 


concerts in Stowe. Maria Augusta Trapp has 
written “The Story of the Trapp Family Singers” 
and the recent “Around the Year With the Trapp 





Family.” The Trapp Family Singers have made 
albums of recordings titled “At Home” and 
“Sacred Music.” 

he 


RoyALL Ty Ler, Vermont’s earliest man of 
letters, lived in Brattleboro for many years and 
taught in the University of Vermont. He has real 
significance in the history of American literature 
because he wrote the first American comedy 
(“The Contrast,” 1786) to be regularly acted on 
a professional stage; he wrote the first American 
novel (“The Algerine Captive,” 1797) to be 
republished in England; and in Jonathan, in the 
play, and Updike Underhill, in the novel, he cre- 
ated the first real Yankee type in literature. A 
famous English man of letters is also associated 
with Brattleboro, for Rudyard Kipling married 
a Vermont girl and lived there from 1892 to 1896. 
Bliss Cottage, where “The Jungle Book” was 
written, is the house in which his first daughter 
Josephine was born. Naulakha is the large house 
which was carefully planned by the author with 
all rooms facing east. He wrote warmly of 
Naulakha with its “dull green hand-slit shingles, 
and the windows lavish and wide, riding on its 
hillside like a little boat on the flank of a far 
wave.” While in Vermont Kipling wrote “Cap- 
tains Courageous” and began the “Just So Sto- 
ries,” suggested by the Uncle Remus yarns. 
Frederic F. Van de Water has written “Rudyard 
Kipling’s Vermont Feud” and Howard C. Rice 
Jr. is the author of “Rudyard Kipling in New 
England.” Kipling’s own unhappy memories of 
Vermont are set forth in his autobiography titled 
“Something of Myself.” 

Some excellent juvenile fiction is of Vermont 
origin. Merritt Parmelee Allen was born and 
still lives in Bristol. He has written “The Green 
Cockade,” “The Flicker’s Feather,” “Red Herit- 
age,” “Spirit of the Eagle” and other books 
which are favorites of young readers. Leon W. 
Dean of the University of Vermont faculty in 
Burlington is the author of “The White Ox,” 
which is about the Green Mountain Boys and the 
raid on Fort Ticonderoga, and “Green Mountain 
Boy: Seth Warner.” He has also written “Stark 
of the North Country” about the hero of Ben- 
nington, “Border Bullets,” and other tales of old 
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Vermont. The Dewey House on State Street in 
Montpelier was the birthplace of Admiral George 
Dewey, hero of Manila Bay, and the subject of 
the juvenile biography “George Dewey—Vermont 
Boy” by Laura Long. “A Little Maid of Ver- 
mont” is by Alice Turner Curtis and “Growing 
Up in Vermont” was written by Mary O'Neill. 
“Show Lamb” by H. T. Wriston is about a boy 
on a Vermont sheep farm in 1850. “Justin Mor- 
gan Had a Horse” by Marguerite Henry is a 
juvenile about the beginning of the famous breed 
of Morgan horses on a Bridport, Vermont farm. 
Eleanor H. Porter’s “Pollyanna” and “Pollyanna 
Grows Up” are laid in a Vermont village. This 
favorite character has been portrayed on stage 
and screen and also in stories by Harriet Lummis 
Smith and Elizabeth Borton. 

Luigi Lucioni lives on a farm in Vermont and 
is called the “Painter Laureate” of this state 
because its trees, mountains and valleys have been 
almost the single subject of his concentration since 
settling here years ago. He has done paintings 
titled “Vermont Pastoral,” “Peace in the Val- 
ley,” “Sunlit Patterns” and “Route 7.” Paul 
Sample lives in Norwich and has done a snow 
scene which he calls “Maple Sugaring in Ver- 
mont.” In Middlebury there is a marble monu- 
ment to Emma Willard, who was a pioneer in 
women’s education and wrote the popular song 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” She is also 


honored with a bust in the Hall of Fame in New 
York City. A popular song of recent years is 
“Moonlight in Vermont.” The Maine poet Rob- 
ert P. Tristram Coffin wrote a volume of verse 
titled “Vermont Praises.” Interesting books for 
visitors to this interesting state are “A Ver- 
monter’s Way” by Raymond F. Hall, “A Ver- 
mont Boyhood” by Thomas Emerson Ripley of 
Rutland, “John Goffe’s Legacy” by George Wood- 
bury about rural Vermont, “The Old Country 
Store” by Gerald Carson, and “Yankee Yarns” 
by Alton H. Blackington. The Stephen Daye 
Press in Brattleboro had the first printing press 
in what is now the United States and this inter- 
esting antique is in the Vermont Historical Mu- 
seum in Montpelier. The Stephen Daye Press 
issued the Green Mountain Series, which in- 
cluded “Vermont Verse,” “Vermont Prose,” 
“Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads,” and “Ver- 
monters: A Book of Biographies.” Frances 
Winwar of Middleton Springs, Shirley Jackson of 
North Bennington, Elswyth Thane and her hus- 
band William Beebe of Wilmington, and Irving 
Fineman and Bradford Smith both of Shaftsbury 
are among the better known authors living in Ver- 
mont today. The Middlebury College Writers 
Conference and the Vermont Writers Conference 
at Windham College in Putney are annual sum- 
mer events which draw many authors to these 
beautiful mountain settings. 
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Southern Books 


and Southern Authors 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Lt. Col. Joseph Mitchell. Putnam. 
$4.00 
There 


about the Civil 


been hundreds of books written 
War 
battles have invariably treated the battles of the 
Colonel 
Mitchell has attempted to portray the campaigns 
both 
nine progress maps the reader can see how indi- 
battles 
Another 


be helpful to 


have 


Those titles dealing with 
West and those in the East separately. 


in arenas simultaneously. By means of 


vidual fit into the whole pattern of the 
should 
battle 
Thus 


in reading about Antietam it is possible to under- 


innovation, and one that 
that the 
maps are based upon modern road maps. 


war. 


most readers, is 


stand segments of the campaign in relation to 


such well known modern travel arteries as U.S 


40 and U.S. 15 


gives in condensed and easily understood form the 


In his first chapter the author 


strength and weaknesses of the opposing forces. 
He points out that the North had available man- 
power which gave it a three to one advantage over 
the South 
of Civil War campaigns may take issue on this 


But he explains—and many students 


point—that the Confederate government made up 


He 


gives special credit to the genius of President 


some of this difference by better management. 
Jefferson Davis who he states only promoted 
generals of proved ability. One wonders just 
where Braxton Bragg fitted into that formula. 
The author was a regular army officer, a grad- 
uate of West Point and the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth. Since 
1954 he has been Chief of the Historical Division 


of the American Battle Monuments Commission. 


DROUTH and Other North Carolina Yarns. By 
Edith Hutchins Smith. John Blair, Publisher, 
Winston-Salem. $2.75. 

Nebo County, located in the North Carolina 
tobacco-raising country, is the scene for most of 
these stories which deal with the problems and 
contentments, the conflicts and loyalties of the 


rural North Carolina scene. Mrs. Smith is her- 


self a native North Carolinian, raised and partly 
educated in Winston-Salem. 

A BAND OF ANGELS. 
$3.95 


The dramatic possibilities in the story of a beau- 


By Robert Penn War- 


ren. Random. 


tiful white girl who suddenly discovers she is part 
Robert Penn Warren 


exploits this interesting theme with deftness and 
gusto in his new novel 


negro can be imagined. 


Beautiful Amantha Starr 
was born on a Kentucky plantation and sent off 
to Ohio to be educated. At the age of sixteen she 
returns to Kentucky when she hears of her fa- 
ther’s death. And instead of being mistress of a 
plantation, she finds that her father died bankrupt 
and that her mother was a plantation slave. 


Told in the first person, the story of Manty 


Starr, then becomes an account of her long strug- 


gle for freedom. Manty is sold to a slave dealer 
From that 


Warren manages to make every 


and sent to New Orleans for resale. 
point on, Mr 
character in the book either confused or down- 
right ghoulish. Every major character is trying, 
in one way or another, to become free from some- 
thing. This is of course wonderful reading for 
northern critics who delight in any portrayal of 
the South, which emphasizes depravity. 

Manty is bought by Hamish Bond, a crippled 
plantation owner who requires many pages before 
Hamish is 
suffering from various neurosis, caused by his 


he gets in bed with his new slave. 


mother and his experiences as a slave dealer. 
All of this preliminary action takes place just 
before the Civil War. When war hits New Or- 
leans, Manty becomes free but only in a sense. 
When the Federal Army occupies the city she 
Seth sweetheart from 
Ohio, Miss Idell, her father’s former mistress and 


meets Parton, childhood 
Tobias Sears, an idealistic officer from New Eng- 
land. Seth 
Parton, who wants to become a minister, feels 


Here the action gets pretty sticky. 


that he and Manty can only be saved by sleeping 
together. Tobias wins out in this one and marries 
the girl. 

After the war ends, Manty’s problems just 
begin. She is caught in the web of the New 


Orleans Riots of 1866. Hamish Bond, her former 





owner, comes briefly back, to be hanged with an 
assist from Manty. She also becomes involved 
with Rau-Rau another of Bond’s former slaves. 
After a flight through the swamps, accompanied 
with various bits of violence, Manty returns to 
Tobias Sears. 

The remainder of “A Band of Angels” is taken 
up with the postwar life of the Sears in the Mid- 
west. Tobias becomes a wastrel and cuckold. 
Manty wonders if it has all been worth while. 
And both finally are saved and find true freedom 
through an ancient, dirty negro. 

“A Band of Angels” is a powerful book, well 
written. But whether or not it is a good book is 
another question. 
seller lists. 


It is already high on the best 


THE TREASURE OF PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY. By Frank Yerby. Diel. $3.50 

This is the tenth novel written by America’s 
best selling Negro author. The ten books have 
emerged exactly a book a year and to date Mr. 
Yerby’s novels have sold 13,000,000-odd copies. 
Every book he has written has been a major book 
club selection. 

“The Pleasure of Pleasant Valley” explores an 
interesting theme. Women are at heart sexual 
beasts, only awaiting opportunity to satisfy their 
pent up desires. There are some nasty male char- 
acters in the book but the principal men have 
hearts of gold, are motivated by the highest 
thoughts and desires. 

Bruce Harkness, son of a Carolina planter, 
leaves the South to join in the Gold Rush of °49 
However, Bruce is not interested in gold. He 
seeks a farm in California and a chance to forget 
Jo Peterson, the married woman with whom he 
is in love. Bruce finds the farm he wants in a 
lovely California valley. But he also finds the 
violence he has learned to hate during the Mexi- 
can War. 

Jo Peterson follows Bruce to California and 


by mistake becomes the mistress of a murdering 


gambler. Mistake or not, Jo Peterson likes all 
phases of her new life. Bruce manages to get 
over this shock but then becomes involved with 
the Mexican-Indian wife of his best friend. De- 


spite powerful temptation, Bruce’s better instincts 
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prevail. Fortunately Juana’s husband is killed 
and everything turns out fine. 

“The Treasure of Pleasant Valley” is filled 
with the action of the Gold Rush days, with the 
California of 1849, teeming with crooks and mis- 
fits. The rugged, sometimes heart-breaking lives 
of the gold miners is authentically described. 

Frank Yerby was born in Augusta, Georgia and 
after ten successful books, is just 39 years old. 
He has taught in southern colleges and has 
worked with the Ford Motor Company in De- 
troit. He now lives in Europe 


HARRIET TUBMAN, Conductor on the Under- 
$y Ann Petry. Crowell. $2.75. 


Most literate Americans know dimly the name 


ground Railway 


of the Negro woman who operated a successful 
underground railway from Maryland to the north 
in the years just prior to the Civil War. Ann 
Petry has made the activities of Harriet Tubman 
come to life in a well written and fast-paced book. 

Harriet Tubman was born a slave on a planta- 
tion in Tidewater, Maryland. She was a bright 
girl and her parents hoped that she would be able 
to learn a trade. However, Harriet was forced 
to work in the fields. She developed prodigious 
strength and a knowledge of the woods that served 
her well when she decided to begin smuggling 
slaves to the north. Her first trip north was made 
when she heard that she and her brothers were 
to be sold “South,” a fate that slaves in the bor- 
der states feared more than death 

From that first trip made in 1849, Harriet re- 
turned time and again, taking out scores of men, 
women and children. She became known as 
Moses to the Maryland slaves. As soon as she ar- 
rived in the Tidewater area, the news spread that 
Moses was in the vicinity. Under her guidance 
over three hundred slaves reached the North and 
freedom. By 1860 the rewards offered for her 
capture totaled sixty thousand dollars 

Harriet Tubman became the darling of Aboli- 
tionist circles in the North. She lectured in the 
Boston area, met John Brown on several occa- 
sions. When the Civil War began, she became a 
scout, spy and nurse in the Union forces. Once 
again she was called Moses by the men she 
tended in the hospitals. It was said that no one 


would die if Moses was at the bedside. 
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Harriet Tubman’s last years were spent at 
Auburn, New York where she had a small home. 
John Tubman, her husband, had refused to ac- 
company her on her first trip North and had 
taken another wife. In 1868 she married again. 
Her active years ended in a new and quiet role. 
She had never learned to read or write but had 
developed a keen memory. With a keen dramatic 
sense, she became a famous storyteller, traveling 
from house to house recounting her adventures on 
the underground railroad. She died in Auburn 
on March 10, 1913. 


THE HAUNTED HACIENDA. By Madison 
Cooper. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

Madison Cooper is famed as author of “Siro- 
nia, Texas,” the longest American novel ever 
published and the longest novel in the English 
language appearing originally in book form. A 
native Texan, Mr. Cooper again writes of Texas 
in his new book. 


The reader who manages to get through the 
first three quarters of “The Haunted Hacienda” 


will be rewarded. Unfortunately the casualty 
rate will probably be rather high along the way. 
Slow paced, filled with interminable dialogues 
and monologues, the story is hard to follow. Yet 
it is a warm and worth-while story of a young 
man’s struggle to find himself. Along with the 
struggle is woven the mysterious storv of skele- 
tons in the closets of several Texas families. 

Young Guido Celli, scion of a wealthy Italian 
family in Chicago, arrives in the town of Plaza, 
Texas. He has disgraced his family by seducing 
his father’s married ward. It might be said in 
passing that seductions appear at frequent inter- 
vals in Mr. Cooper’s book. Guido becomes thor- 
oughly involved in the life and gossip of the 
Texas town. The leading families are the Cullo- 
dens and the Spires. Guido becomes interested 
in Cherry Spires, a bow-legged tomboy beauty. 
Pia, the girl he had seduced in Chicago, arrives 
to complicate matters. But the most serious 
complications, as far as the reader is concerned, 
is the past of the Spires and Culloden families. 
It takes considerable patience to find out just 
what went wrong in the early days of these fam- 
ilies. 

And while this mystery develops (the ending is 


very interesting) Guido Celli unravels his own 
destiny. 

For a while he manages to be in love with Pia 
and Cherry Spires at the same time he carries 
on an affair with a local Mexican girl. But 
with the help of Fant Culloden, Guido grows up. 
Pia is sent home to her husband and Guido settles 
for a quiet and unexciting girl friend. 

“The Haunted Hacienda” is a complicated 
psychological novel. But it is also a book about 
a community and the people who live there. 
Some of the Plaza residents are unforgettable. 
For instance there is Brother Baby, one of the 
Spires clan, as gruesome a child as ever ap- 
peared in print. There are other excellent char- 
acterizations of the people and the way of life 
in a Texas town of the 1880’s. Perhaps one of 
the finest touches is the author’s portrait of the 
local Baptist preacher and his methods. The 
methods are often crude and sometimes outra- 
geous. But as Guido Celli finds his own salvation 
he, a Catholic, understands the basic deep-rooted 
good in the methods of Brother Mellilotus Evan- 
der. Guido, black sheep of Rome, is led back to 
his Church by a hell-and-damnation Texas Bap- 
tist. 


THE CAVES BEYOND. By Joe Lawrence, Jr. 
and Roger Brucker. Funk & Wagnalls. $4.75. 

This is the story of the Floyd Collins’ Crystal 
Cave Exploration which took place in February, 
1954. It is written much in the style of the moun- 
tain climbing books which have had so much suc- 
cess in the past years. Indeed, the cave explora- 
tion can easily be likened to the climbing of an in- 
accessible peak. It is described by the authors as 
“Mountain-Climbing upside-down in the dark.” 

The Exploration party was made up of experts 
in every field of Speleology. There are geolo- 
gists, biologists, communications experts, doctors 
and nurses. Base camps were set up as in the 
assault on a mountain. One and a half tons of 
supplies had to be pushed and dragged thousands 
of feet, sometimes through crevices ten inches 
wide. There were eight miles of telephone lines 
and 14 telephones. 

There were 64 members of the assault party, 
many of whom stayed on the outside supervising 
the intricate problems of supply and communica- 
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tions. The story is told in three parts. Joe 
Lawrence, Jr., leader of the expedition, writes 
of the preparation for the assault, describes the 
peculiar fascinations of Crystal Cave with his 
miles of unknown and unexplored passages. He 
adds some of the legends that have grown up 
around the cave. Floyd Collins, for instance, was 
said to have explored for days at a time, some- 
times coming to the surface miles away in some 
farmer’s field. 

The second section is entitled “Penetrating the 
Barrier” and describes the actual days of explora- 
tion. It is told by Roger Brucker an explorer 
and surveyor in the party. Lawrence comes back 
in Part III to describe the most advance explora- 
tions, the many caves “beyond” those ever visited 
by humans. The book ends with reports on the 
findings of the expedition. 

“The Caves Beyond” is a book that holds great 
scientific interest. But it is more than that. It is 
a first rate adventure book that will interest adults 
and children as well. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. It is a story 
that will be especially valuable to young “cavers,” 
who too often set forth without any knowledge 
of the dangers of exploring caves without proper 
preparation and training. 


SUNDAY’S CHILDREN. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.75. 

James Knox’s father was a Methodist minister 
in a little town near Harper's Ferry, Virginia and 
“Sunday’s Children” is a warm little book about 
the life of a minister’s family. The family arrives 
at the new charge and the reader follows each 
member of the family in the life of the town and 
the churches. There is a delightful horse named 
Charlie who carries the preacher about ; there are 
children, with different viewpoints on their father. 
There is rivalry between the five churches in the 
town, particularly keen between the Methodist 
Knoxes and the Baptists. This is a beautifully 
written book of times that have passed, of days 
when a proper minister’s wife addressed her hus- 
band as Mister Knox. 


A SOUTHERN READER. By Willard Thorp. 
Alfred Knopf. $7.50. 


This is one of the most comprehensive anthol- 


By James Knox. 


ogies ever prepared on the subject of Southern 
writing. In seventeen topical divisions, it at- 
tempts to portray the South as Southerners and 
outsiders have seen it. The divisions include The 
Land, Rivers, Southerners at Home, Working on 
the Land, Education, Sports and Pastimes, The 
Negro, Violence, Politics, Religion, Cities and 
Towns, Business and Industry. The author has 
selections from well known contemporary writers 
as well as those from earlier periods. Dr. Thorp 
is Professor of English at Princeton University 
and has taught at the University of Virginia. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, American Patriot. By 
Hudson Strode. Harcourt. $6.75. 


This is part of University of Alabama Profes- 
sor Strode’s two-volume work on the life of Jef- 
ferson Davis. This volume covers Davis’ years 
at West Point, his tour of duty on the frontier, 
the Mexican War and follows through his life of 
politics until his inauguration as President of the 
Confederate States in 1861. 

In addition to being the most complete story 
ever written about the controversial Davis, the 
book is a detailed history of the period and pro- 
vides insight into the South’s viewpoints during 
the years preceding the Civil War. Professor 
Strode includes newly discovered material on 
Davis, marriage to Sarah Knox Taylor, daughter 
of Zachary Taylor. The first Mrs. Davis died 
three months after the marriage. 





Inspirational Books By 
Southern Writers 


That man, or at least American man, is seeking 
desperately for spiritual help in meeting the prob- 
lems of the Atomic Age, is clearly indicated by the 
tremendous sales of inspirational books. This 
month we review two books of this nature, both 


written by veteran southern newspapermen 
These books do not follow the usual pattern of 
inspirational titles. Each one, written from a 
unique viewpoint, will provide stimulating and 
worth-while reading. 


THE CREATIVE POWER OF THOUGHT. 


By Earl L. Shaub. Distributed by the Tennessee 
Book Company. $2.25. 
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Earl Shaub, Director of Tennessee’s Division 
of State Information, is a well known southern 
newspaper man 
the Nashville 


At one time managing editor of 


Tennessean, he also served for 


many years in the Hearst organization. Earl 
Shaub seeks the answers to some perplexing ev- 
eryday questions. Stated in his own words, “One 
person is healthy, another is sick; one is prosper- 


ous, another is poor; one has initiative and 


Why ?” 


“The Creative Power of Thought” seeks to an- 


another is a drifter 


swer in a simple manner that anyone can under- 
stand the “Why” of life’s inequalities. The author 
does not believe there is much excuse for living a 
cramped and haphazard life. If we can under- 
stand enough of our own minds and souls we can 
live productively and fully. Or using Shaub’s 
own words, “Any person can enjoy a constructive, 
profitable and harmonious life with the unlimited 
help of divine love and wisdom. That power, 
that keeps the universe in order, is always avail- 
able and can be invoked by anyone who holds the 
proper mental and spiritual attitudes. - 
Then Earl Shaub explores the manner in which 
man can make available the spiritual power that 
can give full life. He discusses the efficacy of 
prayer, Divine Guidance and how to live by it 
The key to all is found in the nature of one’s 


And 


then let Him provide them in His own way.” 


thought. “Expect great things of God. 
It is not enough to be good, to pray, to be a 
Sunday Christian. For as the author says, “If 
an upright man entertains thoughts of fear, worry, 
limitation and other forms of negation, regardless 
of his integrity, he is bound to reap the results 
of his thoughts just as quickly as the wicked man 
will.” 

Most of our ills, those of the spirit and those 
of the body, result because we do not develop the 
habit of creative thinking, or for that matter of 
creative praying or creative belief in Divine 


Guidance. Physical health and material health 


both depend upon an understanding of this simple 
truth. 


Too many of us worry ourselves sick try- 
ing to acquire worldly goods when prosperity and 
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tranquility can be 
tude. 


achieved simply by one’s atti- 


There is, in Earl Shaub’s way of thinking, no 
such thing in life as luck, for the dominant factor 
in luck is the personality of the individual in- 
volved. But man does not “luck” into prosperity 
and good health. He believes in himself and his 

What appears to be luck is 
accomplished through living by the simple laws 
set forth by the author. 


God-given powers. 


There is no narrow theology in “The Creative 
Power of Thought.” There is no discussion of 
punishment in the hereafter nor of rewards in 
heaven. But there is abundant common sense 
help in finding a Heaven on Earth. Perhaps the 
key to Earl Shaub’s Heaven is found in these 
words: 

“Two men working side by side may live 
in worlds apart—one in the heaven of his 
own creation and the other in the hell of his 


own making. And they call this luck.” 


A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF AD- 
VICE. As told to Garland Farmer, Sr. Garland 
Farmer & Sons, Henderson, Texas. $4.75. 
Garland Farmer has owned and edited the Hen- 
derson (Texas) Times since 1927 and has written 
for many other publications. In “A Million Dol- 
lars Worth of Advice” Mr. Farmer passes on the 
ideas of scores of 
walks of life. 


“advisor.” 


famous Americans in many 

There is a short biography of each 
Then each man passes on his own 
thoughts on how to achieve success, his favorite 
quotations, mottos. Thus Harlow Curtice, Pres- 
ident of General Motors, gives his recipe in a 
piece entitled “Do It the Hard Way.” Eugene 
Grace of Bethlehem Steel Corporation tells “How 
to Make Good in Your Career” and Henry Kaiser 
gives his philosophy of life. 

The last section of the book gives requirements 
for various types of work, the advantages of one 
profession over another. Mr. Farmer states that 
this book came out of the realization that famous 
and successful people could be helpful to others, 
particularly young people, if they would open 
their hearts to do so 








Briefly Noted 
THE CHURCH IN OUR TOWN. By Rock- 
well Smith. Abingdon. $2.50. 

The problems of the church in a rural commu 
nity discussed by a sociologist and former rural 
pastor. 

THE HAWK AND THE SUN. By Byron H. 
Reece. Dutton. $3.00. 


A novel of violence and lynching in a southern 
town. 


SOUTHI 





WHY YOU SAY IT. By Webb Garrison. 
Abingdon. $3.95. 

The story behind some 700 common words and 
expressions used frequently in everyday conver 
sations. A handy reference guide. 


THE SETTLERS’ WEST. By Dee Brown and 
Martin Schmidt. Scribner. $7.50 

A pictorial history of the West when it was 
young. With 300 illustrations, this is the third 
volume on the subject. 


MASTERY. By E. Stanley Jones 
$1.75. 
Following the Acts of the Apostles closely, Dr 


Jones gives practical help in finding a richer life 
Included are 364 readings. 


Abingdon 


LONE-STAR LAND: Twentieth Century in 
Perspective. By Frank Goodwyn. Knopf. $5.00 
A Texas-size portrait of Texas, dealing with 


people, culture, politics, millionaires. Illustrated 


THE RIVER WITCH. By Marjorie McIntyre 
Crown. $3.50. 


A novel of pre-Civil War days and a strange 
and spirited woman. 


LIFE WILL BEGIN AT ONE HUNDRED 
By Raymond J. Jeffreys. Capitol College Press, 
Raleigh, N. C. $3.75. 

Examples of people who have enjoyed old age 
with suggestions on how others can do likewise 
THE TURNING POINT By Toby Koon 
Naylor $3.00 


A novel about a paratrooper who must have his 
leg amputated. 
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THE BIG RANCH COUNTRY. 
Williams. 
$5.00. 

A detailed history of ranching in Texas, illus- 
trated with many photographs 


By J. W. 
Terry Bros., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


PARTY COOK BOOK. By Mattie Terrell 
Couch. Naylor. $2.00. 


Southern recipes for parties. 
TALES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By Ray 
Samuel, Leonard Huber and Warren Ogden. 
Hastings House. $7.50. 


A collection of tales and pictures describing 
people, events and folklore of the Mississippi. 


THE UNFAIR GODS. By Winifred Greer 
Pageant. $4.50. 
A novel of the South and of the hardships of 


three principal characters during the war and the 
days that followed 


CHRISTMAS AT THE HERMITAGE, By 
Helen Topping Miller. Longmans. $2.50. 
A brief moment in the story of the only Christ- 


mas spent by Rachel and Andrew Jackson at their 
Hermitage home 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
Abingdon. $2.95. 


By Walter 
Russell Bowie 


An account of the long history of Christianity 
with stories of its great heroes. 


THE GLADESMAN By Delight Youngs. 
Dodd. Mead. $3.50. 


\ novel of the Florida Everglades and of the 
life led by Justin Valley after the death of his first 
wife 
SLOW DIES THE THUNDER. By Helen 
Topping Miller. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
of Revolutionary Charles Town with 


a love story told against the background of the 
burning and evacuation of the city 


A novel 


WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 
rich, Jr. Revell. $2.50. 
The pastor of Dallas’ First Methodist Church 


discusses the relationship between man, life and 
religion 


3y Robert Good- 
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FOOTBALL’S GREATEST COACHES. By 
Edwin Pople. McKay. $3.95. 

The sports editor of the Atlanta Journal-Con- 
stitution selects 28 famous football coaches and 
tells their stories. 

TRANSYLVANIA, PIONEER UNIVERSI- 
TY OF THE WEST. By Walter Wilson Jen- 
nings. Pageant. $4.00. 

A history of the famous Kentucky educational 
institution which was established in the late 18th 
century and is still flourishing. 





From the University Presses 


LOUISIANA BIRDS. By George Lowery, Jr. 
Louisiana State University Press. $5.00. 

This is a lavishly illustrated book describing 
over 380 species of birds. All birds found in 
Louisiana are discussed simply and yet authori- 
tatively. The text includes characteristics by 
which a bird may be recognized. The illustrations 
are by Robert Tucker and include 27 full-page 
two-color plates, 13 full-page four-color plates 
and numerous photographs. 

JOHNNY GREEN OF THE ORPHAN BRI- 
GADE. Edited by A. D. Kirwan. 
of Kentucky Press. $3.50. 

John W. Green of the First Kentucky Brigade 
took part in nearly all major Civil War engage- 
ments in the West. His Journal is the only com- 
plete account of the War in the West. 
ACADIAN ODYSSEY. By Oscar Winzerling. 
Louisiana State University Press. $4.85. 


University 


A colorful story based upon original docu- 
ments, of the tragic story of the Acadians ban- 
ished from Nova Scotia. They wandered for 
twenty-eight years until they found asylum in 
Louisiana. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Ladd Haystead and 
Gilbert Fite. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$4.00. 

This book presents a thoroughgoing analysis of 
American Agriculture and of the men and women 
who have made American farms the most produc- 
tive in the world. The American farmer’s way 








of living and working is fully described. Included 
are sections on values of farm lands and the fac- 
tors determining buying and selling prices; crop 
and livestock production by areas and states; new 
techniques and equipment; current problems fac- 
ing farmers and ranchers. 





Among the New Juveniles 
THE INDIAN’S SECRET WORLD. Written 
and Illustrated by Robert Hofsinde. 
$3.95. 

Robert Hofsinde is a white man who thinks 
like an Indian. Made a blood brother of the 
Chippewas, he was given the name Gray-Wolf. 
“The Indian’s Secret World” is one of the finest 
accounts ever written of Indian life. It can be 
enjoyed by all ages. Even the younger children 
can learn a great deal about Indian life from the 
magnificent illustrations which fill the book. 

Mr. Hofsinde describes many facets of Indian 
life, explains the meaning of customs and rituals, 
makes one understand how the Indians feel about 
many things. The book is not confined to the life 
of any one tribe. Blackfeet, Sioux, Cheyennes 
and Senecas all have a part in the story. Some 
of the most fascinating material deals with dreams 
and their meaning to Indians. A Seneca brave 
finds out in a dream how to make and decorate 
his mask. Other Indians of other tribes have 
their lives shaped by dreams. Through dreams 
they learn how to decorate mocassins, how to plan 
a medicine shield and get directions for the paint- 
ing of a new tepee. 

Mr. Hofsinde’s drawings include full page 
sketches of Indian dances and war scenes as well 
as scores of pictures which deal with the things 
used in everyday Indian life. There are several 
pages in full color. This is altogether a magnifi- 
cent book, filled with little known facts about the 
American Indian. 


Morrow. 





For the Very Young 


MOTHER GOOSE. Iilustrated by Esther 
Friend. Rand McNally. $1.00. 


A large format book in the Rand McNally 
Giant series. 
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NOAH’S ARK. By Dorothy Bell Briggs, and 
THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS by 
Clement Clarke Moore are also Rand McNally 
Giant books, selling at $1.00. Profusely illustra- 
ted in color. 


PLAY WITH ME. By Marie Hall Ets. Vik- 
ing. $2.50. 

A story in text and pictures of an excited little 
girl who tries to catch the creatures in a meadow 
and play with them. The child from ages 2 to 5 
will enjoy the creatures that appear in text and 
colored pictures: grasshopper, frog, turtle, chip- 
munk, snake and rabbit. 


MOP TOP. By Don Freeman. Viking. $2.00. 

For ages 3 to 6, the story of Moppy who had 
a crop of red hair which he refused to let the 
barber touch. Moppy finally changes his mind 
about a haircut when a nearsighted lady mistakes 
him for a mop. Illustrated in color. 


DANCING IN THE MOON. By Fritz Eichen- 
berg. Harcourt. $2.25. 

A delightful book for ages 4 to 10, consisting 
of rhymes and colorful pictures. This is a count- 
ing book that will delight the children. 





Ages 8 to 12 


SEALS AND WALRUSES. By Louis Darling. 
Morrow. $2.00. 


Another story of the fur seals born on the 
rocky Pribilof islands in the Bering Sea. Once 
each year the seals, much prized for their fur, 
journey from far corners of the ocean to the 
islands to breed. In addition to describing the 
lives of the fur seals, Mr. Darling (who also illus- 
trates his book) tells of other species of seals, sea 
lions and walruses. 


SPOOKY MAGIC. By Larry Kettelcamp. 
Morrow. $2.00. 

Young readers should be delighted by this book 
of magic. The author presents a collection of 
spooky tricks with detailed instructions for pro- 





ducing the magic. Important steps in each rou- 
tine are illustrated by diagrammatic pictures. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MEXICO. By Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Watts. $1.95. 

One of the first book series dealing with foreign 
lands, this book is full of the color of our next 
door neighbor to the South. In text and picture 
the authors tell of Mexico’s cities and villages, 
jungles and mountains, the way people live, work 
and play. There is also excellent coverage of 
Mexico’s exciting history. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF SEA SHELLS. By 
Betty Cavanaa. Watts. $1.95. 

There are 100,000 varieties of sea shells in the 
world. This simple, well written (and beautifully 
illustrated book) tells how shells are formed, how 
the mullusks that make them live and move, grow 
and how to recognize different kinds of shells. 
Included are hints for the shell collector. The 
illustrations are by Marguerite Scott. 


THE OCTOPUS. By Olive L. Earle. Morrow. 
$2.00. 


Miss Earle who is a naturalist-artist writes 
about the ferocious octopus with considerable en- 
thusiasm. She explains how the octopus swims 
(using the same principle that operates a jet 
plane). The book concludes with detailed infor- 
mation on various relatives of the octopus—the 
squids, cuttlefish, chambered nautilus. 


ALL ABOUT DINOSAURS. 
man Andrews. Random. 


By Roy Chap- 


A famous scientist-explorer tells about the 
strange creatures that lumbered about millions of 
years ago. Dr. Andrews tells how scientists 
know about these creatures and recalls some of 
his own experiences in the Gobi Desert of Central 
Asia where he discovered the first dinosaur eggs. 
With many illustrations by Thomas Voter. 


THE WHIRLY BIRD. 
Lippincott. $2.75. 


By Aylesa Forsee. 


A story of a modern Indian boy in New Mexico 
who loves his Indian life but is also fascinated by 
the world outside the reservation. Black and 
white illustrations. 
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Ages 10 to 14 
SKIMEISTER. By Clem Philbrook. 
$2.50. 

Coach Pepi Bradly always thought Steve Butler 
had one indispensable ingredient for success: guts. 
Steve flashes across the finish line in an exciting 
ski meet but also flashes right into trouble. Steve 
and his rival Tom Bates go on to the Dartmouth 
Carnival and competition for 


Trophy. 


Macmil- 
lan. 


the Skimeister 
THE PLANTS WE EAT. 
Morrow. $2.50 

The interesting story of the history and develop- 
ment of our common food plants. Illustrated by 
Helen Ludwig, this book is filled with interesting 
information about the plants without which we 
could not exist 


By Millicent Selsam. 


Mrs. Selsam also includes a num- 
ber of growing experiments that will interest chil- 
dren. 


MIRACLE 
Youngberg. 


OF THE 


Morrow. 


SONG. 
$2.50. 

Set in Borneo, an area with which the author 
is familiar, this is a book of actual and spiritual 
adventure. Young Damin hears about a new and 
powerful witch doctor. He visited the nearby 
village where each evening the people gathered to 
sing songs with the witch doctor. The songs were 
about the loving-kindness of the God of Heaven. 
In an exciting contest, to see who could cure 
Damin and his brother who fall ill, the new witch 
doctor meets the ancient witch doctor of super- 
stition and hatred. 


By Norman 


For Ages 12 Through 
High School 


PROMISE OF JUNE. By 
Nelson. $2.75. 


Nancy Paschal. 


A story of a year in the life of Debra Deering 
in which Greg goes to Venezuela for a year, leav- 
ing his pet basset hound in Debra’s care. 
must keep herself busy during Greg’s absence 
And when he returns the following June she finds 
she has learned two important lessons: how to 
face her own limitations and that sharing of inter- 


Debra 





ests is the best basis for happy marriage. Nancy 
Paschal is a native Texan, born and educated 
in Dallas. “Promise of June” is her fifth book for 
older girls. 


TREASURES IN THE DEPTHS. By Robert 
Whl. Prentice Hall. $2.75. 

High school-age boys will enjoy this adventure 
story of deep sea diving. Teen-age Larry Cahill 
has had considerable Diving experience in his 
brother’s salvage company on Puget Sound. 
When the Cahill family move to Florida, Larry 
finds a diver’s paradise and exciting adventure. 
Illustrated with photographs and with a glossary 
of diving terms. 


QUEST OF THE SNOW LEOPARD. By 
Roy Chapman Andrews. $2.75. 

Dr. one of the world’s best known 
explorers, writes an action filled novel for teen- 
agers, based upon his own experiences in China. 
Young Ken Lewis has the opportunity to take 
part in an expedition to South and Southwest 
China. He and Jack Benton, expedition leader, 
hunt for a Black Tiger in South China, have an 
encounter with pirates and finally trap a snow 
leopard. An interesting sidelight for the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER’S literary editor is the fact 
that the author has based certain incidents in this 
story on a visit to the editor’s chilhood home in 
South China. The story of the young explorers’ 
quest for the Black Tiger actually took place and 
your reviewer had a part in it. 


BASKETBALL 
Little, Brown. 


Viking. 


Andrews, 


STAR. 
$2.75. 

A basketball story that will please the boys. 
Coach Kendrick and Betty Lou Jahnke help Ernie 
Abbot see things straight for himself when he 
begins to slow down in the middle of the basket- 
ball season. 


By Don Wilcox. 


Mr. Wilcox has written an exciting 
true-to-life story of college basketball. He pays 
tribute to famous University of Kansas’ coach 
Phog Allen by patterning his fictional coach after 
Dr. Allen. 


PATROL TO THE KIMBERLEYS. 
Lane. Prentice Hall. $2.75. 


An exciting adventure story laid in the Kimber- 
ley country of Northwest Australia in which young 


By Fred 
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American Glenn Hamilton finds himself riding in 
a mounted patrol which is out to capture a pair 
of notorious outlaws. Glenn learns to like the 
wild Australian bush country and also to have 
respect for it. With excellent photographs of the 
actual territory in which the adventure takes 
place. 


BLAZE BATTLERS. By 
Prentice Hall. $2.75. 


Even though his father had been trapped in a 
fire and crippled for life, young Jeff Carter wanted 
to be a fire fighter. He became the youngest 
member of a volunteer fire department. Later he 
enlisted in the Navy and manned a fire boat. 
Jeff's story provides an accurate story of modern 
fire fighting. Illustrated with photographs of 
various pieces of fire fighting equipment 


THE GREAT AXE BRETWALDA. By Phil- 
lip Ketchum. Little Brown. $2.75. 

An adventure story set in ancient Britain dur- 
ing the days of King Alfred. 
SPACEWARD BOUND. By 
Prentice Hall. $2.75. 


A sure-fire success for the outer space enthu- 
iasts. 


Stewart Sterling. 


Slater Brown. 


The Young Astropolitans—or citizens of 
the stars—take part in man’s first attack on space. 
From a base in Florida the young adventurers 
blast off into space, into adventure and intrigue. 
With photographs and drawings of the space ship 
described in the story. 


TENNIS WITH HART. By 
Lippincott. $2.75. 


Doris Hart writes an account of her world of 
exciting championship tennis. In addition to tell- 
ing of thrilling championship matches Miss 
Hart details some of her personal struggles and 
problems. This book should be a delight to all 
sports lovers. 


Doris Hart. 





Other Interesting Books 
THE DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN RE- 


PUBLIC. By John T. Flynn. 
$3.00. 


John T. Flynn has written many controversial 


Devin-Adiair. 


books and this one will add to the controversy. 
The author attempts to analyze the features of the 
American system of government which have set 
it apart from all others. He believes that the 
greatest “political advance in the entire history 
of the world was the decentralized republican form 
of government upon which the United States was 


founded.” 


Man has for ages attempted to create good 
government. To be good, government must have 
its powers so arranged that it cannot exploit and 
enslave. Only in America did man finally harness 
government, controlling its powers so that en- 
slavement was impossible. The key to the Amer- 
ican success was the careful delineations of power 
set forth in the Constitution. The powers of the 
Federal Government were carefully and explicitly 
set forth. All other powers remained in the 
governments of individual states. 

Step by step Mr. Flynn shows how this con- 
ception of government has been lost, how powers 
never planned for it have been taken over by the 
Federal Government. He suggests that today we 
might well have a Constitutional Amendment 
reading “the authority of the federal government 
shall extend to every form of economic action in 
the nation, including the right to acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation any and all types of indus- 
trial or agricultural or mercantile enterprises in- 
cluding all forms of transportation .. . and that 
all such forms of economic enterprise not so con- 
scripted by the federal government may be oper- 
ated by private persons but under such plans and 
methods as may be determined . . . by the Con- 
gress.” 

If Americans are to stop this slide into social- 
ism (without any Socialist party as such being 
involved) they must fight for certain changes. 
Mr. Flynn describes the necessary steps as: A 
Constitutional Amendment abrogating all decisions 
of the Supreme Court made while it was “de- 
signedly packed”; complete repudiation of the 
United Nations ; Repeal of the 16th (Income Tax) 
Amendment; adoption of the Bridges-Byrd 
Amendment which would prohibit, except in time 
of war, spending more money than is collected in 
taxes; passage of the Bricker Amendment. 
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THE NET THAT COVERS THE WORLD. 
3y E. H. Cookridge. Holt. $3.95. 

Mr. Cookridge, a onetime British Secret Agent, 
has written the most complete account of the 
Soviet spy network that has ever appeared. He 
describes the operations of a network of 250,000 
agents and 750,000 collaborators. With an esti- 
mated $140,000,000 annual budget, the network 
extends to every nation in the world. It utilizes 
blackmail and murder and has succeeded be- 
cause “. . . the greatest single asset of the Soviet 
Secret Service in the last 30 years has been the 
refusal of the ordinary citizens of democratic coun- 
tries to face the facts about it.” 
ADVENTURES IN PARADISE. 
$5.00. 


Willard and Mary Price have at one time or 


By Willard 


Price. John Day 


another touched most of the faraway places in the 
world. This reviewer has encountered them from 
time to time. “Adventures in Paradise” is the 
latest of Willard Price’s excellent travel books, 
telling of a journey to Tahiti and the other roman- 
tic islands of the South Pacific. 

The Prices toured the islands of the Pacific 
for six months, visiting Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji and 
many other places. The book is written almost 
in diary fashion and is more than a mere travel 
book. Without setting himself up as an expert 
Mr. Price delves into history, politics, sociological 
factors influencing the lives of the people. And 
what a life it is. For instance in some sections 
love is taken as much for granted as food. Some 
missionaries will not marry a couple until they 
have lived together for at least six years. Other- 
wise the union ts considered temporary and un- 
stable. One priest has a rule that he will not 
marry any couple unless they have teen age chil 
dren. 

There are accounts of many fascinating places 
The Cook Islands, inhabited by scores of red 
headed descendents of an American sailor; 
Palmerston Atoll, whose people are descended 
from one prolific Englishman and speak quaint 
Midlands English and Fiji, where cattle ranching 
has become a major occupation. 

With 24 excellent pages of pictures and 7 maps, 
“Adventures in Paradise” is one of the best travel 
stories of recent years. 


Julius Caesar 


JULIUS CAESAR. By Alfred Duggan. Pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf. 1955 copyright. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Forrest F. Reed. 

This is one of the “Great Lives in Brief Series” 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher. The author, Al- 
fred Duggan, was born in Buenos Aires and was 
educated in England. A student of ancient and 
medieval history and archaeology, he is the 
author of many distinguished books in these fields. 

Caesar was one of the few transcendently great 
men. An unknown number of books have been 
written about him and in every generation his 
life is reviewed and reinterpreted. 

It is hardly possible to define exactly what we 
mean by “great” when applied to any individual. 
Some think of greatness as lasting accomplish- 
ments. Others, in terms of extraordinary ability 
or unusual success in whatever efforts they make. 

Judged by either standard Julius Caesar looms 
very high among the leaders of mankind. Part 
of his fame was due to conditions prevailing 
while he lived. Part of it was due to the cir- 
cumstances of his life which made him the “man 
of the hour”, and a great part was due to his own 
ability. 

We know that Caesar was imbued with an 
overwhelming ambition. He was a man without 
morals or ethics as we ordinarily understand 
the terms. He might be called a pragmatist. 
He was never dogmatic, never cruel for the 
sake of being cruel but everything he did seemed 
to fit in with his judgment of the situation 
at hand as to whether or not it would promote his 
interests and ambition. 

He was an aristocrat and a spendthrift which 
makes us wonder where and why he developed 
his overweening ambition. He is said to have 
wept when he was 30 years old on reflecting that 
Alexander the Great had conquered the world at 
the age of 30 while at this age he, Caesar, had 
accomplished little. 


Although he was looked upon as a fop and 
wastrel who had a careless regard for his personal 
reputation, no one could question his courage or 
self-confidence. This was often demonstrated 
especially in his Gallic campaign where he per- 
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sonally lead during battle in hand to hand fighting. 

He lived in a cruel age and the Romans were 
among the most cruel and ruthless of the people 
who lived in the ancient world. Caesar could be 
ruthless if it was necessary to crush an enemy 
but cruelty was not his nature. He was inclined 
to be generous—generous to a fault. Although 
this was a source of strength it also became dan- 
gerous and finally cost him his life. He seemed so 
self-confident that he refused to have body guards 
—never allowing himself to live in fear of assas- 
sins which made it easy for them to take his life. 

Evidently Julius Caesar made a powerful im- 
pression on people who knew him. Through 
his leadership Rome virtually controlled all of the 
civilized world. His name was held in fear by 
all of the enemies of Rome inside or out of the 
Empire and his followers held him in great 
devotion. One of his lieutenants, Caius Crastinus, 
told him just before Battle of Pharsalus, “My 
Lord, you will be proud of me today whether I 
live or die.” His soldiers had unbounded con- 
fidence in him as a general because of his great 
ability as a leader. They seem to have no fear 
when he was present. The laws he enacted were 
sensible. 

It is interesting and important to know that 
what made his name so famous, a name incidently 
that was handed on down through the centuries 
during all the period that has followed. His in- 
fluence was so great the Emperor Augustus, his 
great-nephew, was able to set himself up as dicta- 
tor of Rome for life. His life, his military tactics, 
his laws have influenced in some ways every na- 
tion that has existed since his time including those 
of the present. 

It is easy to show the great ability and cap- 
abilities of Julius Caesar. 


strate the great success of his life and the victories 
he won. 


It is easy to demon- 


But all of this does not fully explain 
to this reviewer the powerful and lasting in- 
fluence his life 





Southern Historical Novel 


GUNS OF CHICKAMAUGA. By 
O’Connor. Doubleday and Co. $3.95 
by David J. Harkness. 


Richard 
Reviewed 


When the biographer of Generals Thomas, 
Hood and Sheridan writes a Civil War novel it 
is certain to be historically accurate and based on 
scholarly research. Such is indeed the case in 
Richard O’Connor’s colorful story of the fighting 
around Chattanooga in September 1863. Readers 
who enjoy a really fine historical novel will place 
this one beside Caroline Gordon’s “None Shall 
Look Back” (also about the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga) and Andrew Lytle’s “The Long Night” 
(about the Battle of Shiloh). Both Thomas Wolfe 
and stories titled 
“Chickamauga” and in recent years Alfred Leland 
Crabb wrote the novel “A Mockingbird Sang at 
Chickamauga” and Shelby Foote gave us “Shiloh,” 


Ambrose Bierce wrote short 


all worthy additions to the literature of two of 
the most important battles of the War Between 
the States. 

The story of Matt Wayne, a Chicago news- 
paper reporter who had been court-martialed 
shortly after the fighting at Shiloh, is one of 
He is sent to 
Chattanooga to report the activities of the Army 


of the Cumberland and again encounters Arthur 


intrigue, espionage and suspense. 


Ellison, his former friend, who was not only 
responsible for his court-martial but had also 
married Elizabeth Ashley, his former sweetheart. 
The contraband scheme of cotton-buying which 
he uncovers is a part of the exciting narrative 
of romance and adventure which is told in the 
first person. 

The military tactics of General Thomas, Bragg 
and Rosencrans are presented in a fascinating 
manner, for the author’s knowledge of the terrain 
around Chickamauga (an Indian word meaning 
“river of death” 


War 
authenticity 


and his understanding of Civil 
the ring of 
sattles of 
Shiloh and Stone River are interesting flashbacks 


strategy give entire novel a 


The descriptions of the 
O'Connor 


In a sentence like the following Mr 


gives a graphic picture: “The northern face of 
Lookout Mountain was covered with a thousand 
campfires ; they looked like lanterns hung out for 
a monstrous garden party, and only heightened 
the feeling of 


two 


unreality that permeated this land 
where 
blind 


novel, written in a most readable style. 


armies 


groped toward each other, 


and terrible in their rage.” The entire 
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BOOKS LIBRARIES LIBRARIANS 


Contributions to Library Literature 
Selected by 
John David Marshall Wayne Shirley Louis Shores 


xvi, 432p. Cloth $6.00 


“An anthology of the best and most inspirational of 

library writing by and for librarians is long over- 
due. Here it is!” 

—Andrew H. Horn 

University of North Carolina 


44 articles and Essays by 

R. G. Adams—L. Asheim—W. W. Bishop—M. Bloss—A. E. Bostwick 

P. Butler—L. Carnovsky—W. S. Churchill—D. H. Clift—J. B. Cotton des 
Houssayes—H. Dewey—R. B. Downs—D. D. Eisenhower—D. C. Fisher 
G. W. Gilman—F. Grasberger—G. Highet—W. S. Hoole—L. H. Kirkpatrick 
J. W. Krutch—H. Lancour—B. P. McCrum—A. MacLeish—R. H. Muller 

E. L. Pearson—M. W. Plummer—L. C. Powell—R. Savord—F. C. Sayers 
W. Shirley—L. Shores—J. Struther—R. C. Swank—L. S. Thompson 

C. B. Tinker—R. A. Ulveling—C. and G. G. Wood—H. M. Wriston 


Order from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 
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Merriam—Webster Dictionary Table 
Walnut Finish, 30 Inches High. $29.50 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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This “foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schoolroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every subject 
in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big unabridged dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in a multitude of special works of refer- 
ence. It is equivalent in type matter to a multivolume ency- 
clopedia. When the long life of the dictionary is considered, 
its cost per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the 
total book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
trated ; magnificent color plates; 3,350 pages. 


REGULAR-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 5 inches. 
Weight, 16% Ib. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 3 Buff Buckram, 2 Volumes, sprinkled edges, indexed 


INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 3 inches. 
Weight, 9% Ib. 
No. 5 Tan Legal Buckram, sprinkled edges, indexed 
No. 6 Full Leather, dark brown, sprinkled edges, indexed 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES . . . for every weed 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is a completely new book. Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, it is the latest in the famous Webster’s Collegiate 
series and surpasses all other handy-size dictionaries in convenience 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. A favorite of students 
with its authoritative definition, exact pronunciation, and accurate 
etymologies. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 terms illustrated. 
THIN-PAPER STYLE, 7% x 10 x 1% inches. Weight 3% Ib 
No. 8 Tan Cloth, plain edges, without thumb index 
jo. 9 Merriam Linen, dark blue, sprinkled edges, indexed 
Red Fabrikoid, sprinkled edges, indexed 
11 Leather, Levant Grain, black, gold edges, indexed 
fo. 12 Limp Pigskin, dark blue, gold edges, indexed 
13 Limp Pigskin, light brown, gold edges, indexed 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














The inspiring, unforgettable story of a 
mother’s battle for her son’s life! 


HENTZ 


Of Things Not Seen 


By HARRIET H. HOUSER 


A true story which proves the power 
of love and faith—a story which will 
lift up the bearts of all who read it 


Few people have ever recovered from the kind of injury suffered by young 
Hentz Houser. His family was told quite frankly that there was no 
hope. Yet Hentz did survive—with his own incredible will to live, with 
his mother’s love and faith, and with the skill and sacrifice of many 


others. 
Mrs. Houser writes: 


“Without that constant consciousness of God’s nearness 
during these past few years, I would probably have lost 
my mind.” 
Here is truly a story of the power of things not seen. This book—though 


it contains moments of heartbreak—will make you happy, happy in the 
knowledge of what love and faith can do. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





























A 
MAGIC 
CARPET 
TO THE 
WONDERLAND 


OF READING 


528 pages of pure delight 
for all the family 


The Illustrated Treasury of 
Children’s Literature $4.95 


Here are the most precious treasures of children’s literature in one 
superb volume . . . hundreds of childhood’s most beloved storytime friends will 
be found in The Treasury’s richly illustrated pages. 

Represented are the greatest children’s authors in our literature—from 
Charles Dickens, Alfred Lord Tennyson and Louisa May Alcott to Eric Knight, 
Mary O’Hara and Marguerite Henry. For four years, the editors studied the 


world’s great children’s books, and present here the most precious treasures they 
found. 


SO MUCH 
THAT IS WONDERFUL 
44 Fairy Tales 
pon A ll 
550 Illustrations 


165 Authors and Illustrators 
250 Famous Works 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 









































